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D. C. Single copy free. 
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Tesa long road from the battlefields of industrial warfare to the stained glass of a great 
American cathedral and that’s why the American Federationist this month is proud to reproduce 
on its cover in full color the windows now gracing three places of honor in Washington Cathedral. 
The color photographs were taken by Frank Alexander of Merkle Press. 


The struggles of Sam Gompers, Bill Green and Phil Murray to build a strong trade union 
movement are reflected in the discussion of labor’s historic role in political and legislative activities 
in the article on Page 6. The material was developed by the AFL-CIO General Counsel’s 
office for a brief filed with the U.S. Supreme Court. For those who would like to study this 
area more intensively the Federationist is including a bibliography of some of the basic works 
in the field. 


Political action is one of labor’s approaches to the problems posed by the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. The expanded use of the union label is another and this is discussed in an article on Page 12. 
The Union-Industries Show opening in Washington May 6 will underscore the basic role of the 
organized worker as a consumer. 


On Landrum-Griffin, it’s over six months since it became law and time to see what’s been 
happening. The article on Page 19 is the first of a series. Others will appear in subsequent issues. 


Is 


And while we concern ourselves with domestic politics and presidential elections the world 
is still with us, and explosively so in Latin America. The article on Page 14 explores the back- 
ground of the economic and political situation in South America that is providing the Communists 
with a renewed opportunity to exploit a problem area. 
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Elsewhere in this issue of the FEDERATIONIST is an account of the stained-glass 
windows in Washington Cathedral, recently dedicated to the memories of Samuel 
Gompers, Philip Murray and William Green. 

It is entirely right for us to pay tribute to these outstanding leaders, who did 
so much to create the labor movement as we know it today. But, as we pay tribute 
to their accomplishments, it is well that we also use this occasion to reflect, for a 
moment, upon the nature of our movement and its place in the life of our nation. 


Inevitably, the Cathedral ceremonies noted that each of the honored men fol- 
lowed one of the three great religious faiths of western civilization. Samuel Gompers 
was a Jew; Philip Murray, a Catholic; and William Green, a Protestant. We can 
take deep satisfaction in that fact if we recognize it for what it is— a happy 
coincidence. We would have no cause for pride if it had been a matter of design. 

To put it another way, there is no place in the labor movement for “balanced 
tickets” or rotation of office based upon religion, race or national origin. We do 
not select men as leaders, or deny them leadership, by any such false standards. To 
us, religion is a matter of personal conscience, not a yardstick for or against a 
candidate for office in a democratic institution. 

In this area, therefore, we can fairly claim to follow the true principles of 
democracy, rather than the all too frequent practice in other segments of our society. 
We are not perfect in this respect, but we are in the forefront of those who cherish 











human freedom. T 
That’s where we ought to be — and where we try to be — in every respect. ate 
We say, quite properly, that the labor movement is an integral part of the community; of th 
that we seek no special treatment; that what helps the community helps us. But his : 
that is not enough. Con 
It is not enough for us merely to reflect the virtues and shortcomings of the fea 
community. We cannot just point to failures. We must move to correct them. We Gorm 
must fulfill the obligation of moral leadership that falls upon us because of the presi 
nature of our movement. We are inherently dedicated to human progress, to the by tl 
wee ? ‘ : Jr., 2 

full realization of the American dream. Nothing less can ever satisfy us. long 
Samuel Gompers, Philip Murray and William Green devoted their lives to this famil 
principle. In honoring them, let us strengthen our resolve to carry on their work trade 
to new frontiers of achievement, of social and economic justice for all mankind. Wig ; 
That — more than any ceremony — is a full measure of our tribute to these tweet 
great leaders. “T 
chart 
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by Gervase N. Love 


fHREE MAGNIFICENT stained glass 
windows depicting in rich symbolism 
the role of labor in secular and reli- 
gious life and man’s offering of his 
work to his Creator have been added 
to the famed Washington Cathedral. 


They pay tribute to the memory of three labor lead- 
ers whose love of their fellow men reflected their de- 
votion to God—Samuel Gompers, founding president 
of the American Federation of Labor; William Green, 
his successor, and Philip Murray, president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The windows were presented to the Cathedral by the 
AFL-CIO. President George Meany presented the 
Gompers and Green windows; Vice President Reuther 
presented the Murray window. They were accepted 
by the Cathedral Dean, Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
Jr., a grandson of President Woodrow Wilson who has 
long been warmly regarded by workers because of his 
familiarity with and understanding of the problems of 
trade unions. 

“The theme of the windows,” observed Dean Sayre, 
“is that of unity within the labor movement and be- 
tween religion and labor in common service to God. 


“It is significant that in the Washington Cathedral, 
chartered as ‘a house of prayer for all people,’ a Jew 
(Gompers), a Protestant (Green) and a Roman Cath- 
olic (Murray) should be memorialized by a united 
labor movement and the church.” 

It is significant too, perhaps, that two of the men 
honored were immigrants—Gompers and Murray. 





GERVASE N. LOVE is an assistant editor of the AFL-CIO 
News who as a reporter covered Gompers, Green and Murray. 
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Service to 
God and Man 
Memorialized 
In Cathedral's 
Windows 





Gompers, the cigarmaker who was born in London’s 
ghetto, is a towering figure in the history of American 
labor. Out of the crumbling remnants of the Knights 
of Labor, he built what grew into the country’s first 
permanent national labor center, and as its leader 
used his organizing genius to guide it from its first 
uncertain days to maturity, strength and respectability. 
He was world-famous at the time of his death in 1924. 
His work lives on not only in the American trade 
union movement but in the international labor field— 
he was one of the founders of the International Labor 
Organization—and in the tremendous mass of social 
and economic reforms for which he fought so success- 
fully. 


Gompers was versed in the Talmud of his fathers 
as a boy, and as he wrote in his autobiography, “serv- 
ice (to others) has been to me the great spiritual pur- 
pose that illumines life.” 

Murray, born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, was at work 
in the coal mines as a boy of 10 and came to this 
country with his family as a youth. In Western Penn- 
sylvania he again went into the mines. Soon he 
emerged as a leader in the Mine Workers, became a 
vice president, and was associated with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization from its beginning. He 
was chosen to head the CIO Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, went on to become president of the 
Steelworkers, and was president of the CIO for a 
dozen years before his death in 1952. 

He was a devout Catholic to whom his religion was 
a warm and living thing that could not be separated 
from everyday life and work. His deep and abiding 
faith won him equally deep respect from even his non- 

















One of the world’s great church structures, Washington Ca- 
thedral will rank sixth in size when completed. 


religious colleagues in the sometimes rough world of 
trade unionism. 

Green was born in Coshocton, O., and like Murray 
followed his father into the coal mines. He joined the 
Mine Workers when the union was formed in 1890 
and played an active role from the beginning, climbing 
up the ladder of recognition until he was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer in 1912. He became president of the 
AFL on Gompers’ death in 1924 and held the office 
until he died in 1952. 

As a Baptist lay preacher he often occupied pulpits 
in churches of his own and other denominations. He 
was a member of the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life in the Division of Christian Life and 
Work of the National Council of Churches at the time 
of his death. He worked to make reality of his belief 
that “the development of our spiritual life depends 
very much upon the establishment of decent labor and 
economic standards.” 


The Gompers and Green windows were given to the 
Cathedral by the William Green Memorial Fund, 
while the Murray window was the gift of the Philip 
Murray Memorial Fund. The respective funds were 
established by the AFL and the CIO before the 
merger and were financed by gifts from international 
unions. 

The Gompers memorial, known as the “Artisans 
and Craftsmen Window,” was installed on the south 
side of the Cathedral nave. The “Industrial and So- 
cial Reform Window,” which honors Murray, and 
the “Agricultural and Maritime Window,” in Green’s 
honor, are across the nave on the north side. 

The Gompers and Green windows are from the 
studios of Joseph G. Reynolds of Boston and were 
made and installed by members of Stained Glass 
Workers Local 1181. The Murray window was fab- 
ricated by members of the same local in the Boston 
studio of Napoleon A. Setti and was installed under 
the direction of Leonard Boertlein by members of 
Painters Local 963 of Washington. 
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The windows are in Gothic style, in keeping with 
the Cathedral’s architecture. They are 20 feet high 
and 9 feet wide, each consisting of three sections or 
lancets surmounted by tracery openings and a cinque- 
foil, and were several years in the making. An un- 
usual feature is that each window has the seals of 
international unions—103 in all—worked into its 
border. 

In the “Artisans and Craftsmen Window” memo- 
rializing Gompers, tribute is paid to the workers at all 
levels who contributed to the building of the Cathed- 
ral, “a worthy tabernacle for God’s holiness.” The 
central figure, at the top of the middle lancet, is that 
of Christ the Carpenter. His left hand holds a saw, 
His right is raised in blessing. A halo, in cross form, 
surrounds His head. A radio or television tower and 
a modern building, symbols of present-day construc- 
tion, are at His feet. Nearby chains symbolize the 
slavery of labor through much of time. 


The window in its symbols and emblems empha- 
sizes the dignity of work and its religious significance, 
its direct concern with the glorification and worship 
of God, and is illustrated with incidents from the Old 
Testament and the current activities of labor. 

These include the Ark of the Covenant, the build- 
ing of the Temple at Jerusalem and the building of the 
Washington Cathedral with a stonemason at work and 
a drawing board, T-square, triangle and pencil rec- 
ognizing the architect’s contribution. One medallion 
suggests artisans and craftsmen bringing their works 
as an offering to the Temple of God. 

The nearby “Agricultural and Maritime Window,” 
honoring Green, is equally rich in detail symbolizing 
the sacramental nature of man’s work and showing 
the progression of food, the basic element of life, as 
it leads up to the two elements of Holy Communion. 
The soil and the sea, from man’s earliest times, have 
provided him with his food. The subjects, which are 
treated in an abstract manner, were inspired by both 
biblical and secular sources. 


The dominating figure, at the top of the center 
lancet, is that of Ruth, holding sheaves of wheat. Be- 
low are three medallions carrying out the theme of 
Ruth as the symbol of agriculture and migration. The 
first shows her gleaning in the fields of Boaz, with 
Boaz granting her permission and then bidding her 
to his table. Below it is another showing Ruth ask- 
ing Naomi to be allowed to accompany her to Beth- 
lehem and live with her. The bottom medallion sym- 
bolizes the sowing of seed. 

The left lancet shows Peter the Fisherman, the 
gathering of grapes in Naboth’s vineyard and the 
pressing of the wine—all leading up to a chalice in 
an opening of the tracery above. The right lancet 
has at its base a representation of the shepherd boy 
Joseph tending his flocks, with the medallions above 
moving up through farming and bread-making to the 
figure of the Host, the first element of Communion, 
in a tracery opening. Other tracery openings show 
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the fruits of the field and the symbol of the National 
4-H Clubs, with the whole window topped by the 
cinquefoil bearing depictions of sun and rain—a re- 
flection of God’s blessing on man’s work and the 
source of the growth of what he wrests from his fields. 


The necessity of justice and law and love of man 
provide the theme for the “Industrial and Social Re- 
form Window” honoring Murray’s memory. 


The central figure at the top of the middle lancet 
represents Nehemiah, the courageous Old Testament 
prophet and builder, who although a wealthy man in 
favor with the government of Persia was so moved by 
the sufferings of his own people that he went back to 
Jerusalem to supervise the building of the Temple. 


immediately below are panels showing Israelite 
workers rebuilding the walls of the Temple under the 
guard of soldiers, and Ezra, holding the Torah, re- 
dedicating the restored Temple and reading God’s law 
to the people. 

Other panels depict the Israelites in Egypt being 
forced to make bricks without straw, a complex field 
of black brambles representing the obstacies, both 
physical and spiritual, the chosen people had to over- 
come in their journey through the desert to the Prom- 
ised Land, and Moses, who as the spiritual leader 
and the prototype of Jesus Christ envisages the Prom- 
ised Land. Above Moses is a representation of social 
reform from the New Testament, the runaway slave 
Onesimus displaying his broken chains to St. Paul and 
being sent not as a slave but as a brother to his master, 
Philemon. The section is intended to symbolize the 
act of reconciliation between employer and employes. 


The right lancet has at its base Amos preaching 
that God is most pleased by obedience to His laws, 
rather than by burnt offerings. Above it is a panel 
showing the “modern desert” of factories, workers’ 
houses and hovels, with the head of a child recalling 
the abuses of child labor during the early part of the 
industrial revolution. Another panel represents Walter 
Rauschenbush, American Baptist theologian, and 
Charles Kingsley, Church of English divine, who 
strove to Christianize the industrial social order, and 


the figure of a woman symbolizing feminine leadership - 


in the fight for iabor reform. The scene at the top is 
that of the parable of the workers in the vineyard. 

The Christ of the Incarnation, in the cinquefoil 
crowning the top of the window, is depicted as sending 
His grace through the figures and symbols in the 
tracery openings. Behind the figure of Christ, shown 
as a child, are the words Nunc Dimittis, the Latin for 
the first two words of the biblical plea, “Lord, now 
lettest Thy servant depart in peace according to Thy 
word, for mine eyes have seen Thy Salvation.” 


The Washington Cathedral, under construction 
since 1907, is 65 per cent completed and when fin- 
ished will be the sixth largest church structure in the 
world. 

It is administered by the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation in trust for the people of the 
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United States and has frequently been the site of inter- 
denominational services, especially of a patriotic na- 
ture. The old Polish National Catholic Church, St. 
Andrew’s Ukrainian Orthodox Church and the Amer- 
ican Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church all hold regular services there, and for nine 
years it was the home of Temple Sinai until that con- 
gregation built its own synagogue. 

Buried in its crypt are many famous Americans 
who died in the last half-century. Among them are 
President Wilson; Admiral George Dewey, of Spanish 
War fame; Cordell Hull and Frank B. Kellogg, sec- 
retaries of state; Mabel Boardman, Red Cross leader; 
John R. Mott, Nobel Peace Prize winner; Norman 
Prince, founder of the famous Lafayette Escadrille in 
World War I; Melville E. Stone, co-founder of the 
Associated Press; Sir Wilmott Lewis, Washington cor- 
respondent of the London Times, and Dr. William 
Holland Wilmer, noted surgeon and founder of the 
Wilmer Institute. 


The hushed solemnity of Washington Cathedral is a fit set- 
ting for memorials honoring the great men of labor. 
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BETTMAN ARCHIVES 
American labor went into politics as carly as sequent formation of the various Sons of Liberty / 
the 1730s. A political organization known as the groups, which during the late 60s played a major thei 
“Caucus,” composed mostly of shipyard workers but role in demonstrations against the Stamp Act, the prir 
also including other artisans and shopkeepers, won Townshend Act, and other British measures viewed este 
for a time a firm grip on the town offices in Boston. by the colonists as a threat to their economy and their they 
Severe tightening of the currency during the 1740s, liberty. For our purposes it is not necessary to trace poli 
which lowered the income of Boston’s workingmen, in detail how workingmen helped counter the more attr 
caused the Caucus to expand its horizons. An alliance conciliatory attitude of the merchants and landed mer 
of the Caucus and a party of debtor farmers secured gentry toward the repressive political measures of the curt 
control of the Massachusetts General Court, and es- British Parliament, thus paving the way for the Rev- deb 
tablished a land bank to provide relief through the olution. rem 
issuance of paper money backed by real estate. The Though numerous local labor organizations were spir 

bank was later destroyed by the Board of Trade. formed to bargain with employers over wage seales 
This early incident in a sense epitomizes the need and working rules, labor played an insignificant role In | 
for labor to participate in political affairs. To protect in politics between the Revolutionary War and the late labc 
his wages and his pocketbook, the worker must do 1820s. But in May 1828 the Workingmen’s Labor 10-1 
more than bargain with his employer. He must join Party of Philadelphia became the first labor party in low 
together with other wage earners to secure a favorable the modern world. the 
political climate for advancing his economic interests. This was an outgrowth of the Philadelphia Me- the ; 
At times, especially in periods of business depres- chanics’ Union of Trade Associations which had been upo: 
sion, this may mean securing direct government in- formed the previous year as a result of a strike of pror 
tervention. At all times the worker must realize that building trades mechanics for a 10-hour day. When insis 
other powerful groups will also be seeking through nothing but failure greeted economic action, the de- and 
organized political action to further their interests in mand for the 10-hour day took the form of a public were 
opposition to his. This, too, the members of the employment plank in the political platform of the Rho 
Caucus found out. Workingmen’s Party. T 
In 1829 New York workers formed a Workingmen’s State 
In the middie of the Eighteenth Century Party to protect the 10-hour day they had previously mad 
political groups designed to protect civil liberties and obtained. Compounded of Skidmore agrarianism and chal. 
to further the workers’ demands for political equality other elements, the New York workers’ parties regis- on ; 
with the privileged class sprang up in New York, Phil- tered broad protests against economic exploitation as varic 
adelphia, Baltimore, and other coastal towns. These well as against degraded citizenship, strongly con- unio 
groups were generally led by liberal-minded lawyers demning the greater consideration given in legislation Labi 
and merchants but the main body consisted of work- to the rich than to the poor. day 
ingmen. refor 
Such organizations provided impetus for the sub- Between 1831 and 1834 there existed in New Tl 
England a new type of labor organization, partly politi- conti 
This article is based on a brief filed by the AFL-CIO in cal and partly economic, the New England Associa- gress 
a case before the U.S. Supreme Court involving the use of tion of Farmers, Mechanics and Other Workmen. Con; 
union dues paid under a union shop contract for political and Emerging out of the 10-hour movement, the organ- ploy 
legislative activities, The case is on appeal from the Supreme ization soon broadened its objectives. Public educa- the « 

Court of the State of Georgia, which held that a union shop ; : . = 

agreement under the Railway Labor Act is illegal if dues are tion, especially of children in the factories, was as- the ¢ 
used for such expenditures. signed an importance equal to that of hours of labor. also 
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President Woodrow Wilson, 
Samuel Gompers and 
Secretary of Labor Wil- 
liam B. Wilson (left 

to right) in Washington 

in 1916. 
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All these workers’ parties had short lives. But 
their efforts were not unavailing. Indeed, one of the 
principal reasons for their decline was that other 
established political parties took up the causes that 
they had most vigorously espoused. To these early 
political efforts by organized workingmen has been 
attributed a large share of the credit for the establish- 
ment of the public school system, the initiation of 
currency reforms, the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, the passage of mechanics’ lien laws, and the 
removal from unions of the stigma of criminal con- 
spiracy. 


In the mid-Nineteenth Century one of organized 
labor’s primary aims was the establishment of the 
10-hour day. Two distinct lines of attack were fol- 
lowed: the first consisting of legislative appeals, and 
the second of trade union action. During the 1840s 
the first was most utilized; direct trade union demands 
upon employers for the 10-hour day did not become 
prominent until the "50s. As a result of numerous 
insistent petitions to the legislatures from labor groups 
and their sympathizers, various kinds of 10-hour laws 
were passed in New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, California, and Georgia. 

The phenomenal industrial expansion of the United 
States in the second half of the Nineteenth Century 
made it increasingly clear that “labor had to meet the 
challenge of nationwide industry by itself organizing 
on a nationwide basis.” In 1866 delegates from 
various local unions, trades assemblies, and national 
unions met in Baltimore and organized the National 
Labor Union. Legislative action to secure the 8-hour 
day was the principal aim of the NLU. Currency 
reform was also assigned high priority. 

Throughout its six-year existence, the NLU was 
continually engaged in lobbying activities before Con- 
gress and state legislatures for an 8-hour law. In 1868 
Congress passed an 8-hour law for government em- 
ployes and a law prohibiting further contraction of 
the currency, thus answering to a considerable extent 
the demands of the NLU. Eight-hour legislation was 
also passed in six states, but its value proved illusory. 
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After the great strikes of July 1877, in which 
workingmen found themselves confronted by hostile 
state and federal troops, numerous workingmen’s 
political parties appeared in all the industrial centers 
of the nation. A Greenback-Labor Party was formed 
with a platform advocating currency reforms, shorter 
hours, national and state bureaus of labor statistics, 
prohibition of convict labor, and the suspension of 
the importation of servile labor. 

The aggregate Greenback-Labor vote in 1878 ex- 
ceeded a million, and 14 candidates were elected to 
Congress. Independent political action by labor nearly 
succeeded in electing Henry George in the New York 
City mayoralty election of 1886; more significantly, 
the strong showing made by the labor forces resulted 
in the state legislature’s passing a considerable num- 
ber of protective labor laws. 


In 1881 a@ hundred representatives of national 
and local unions and regional and iocal assemblies 
formed the Federation of Organized Trades and La- 
bor Unions of the United States and Canada. This 
was the forerunner of the American Federation of 
Labor, which formally came into existence in 1886. 
The 1881 conference drew up a 13-point legislative 
program. 

Almost from the outset the American Federation 
of Labor adopted the pattern of non-partisan political 
action championed by its president, Samuel Gompers. 
But this meant only that the federation would not 
establish an independent party or ally itself with any 
political party. The AFL continued to seek the elec- 
tion of persons sympathetic to its needs and to press 
for legislation favorable to the worker. 

At the convention of 1893 the federation adopted 
a political platform containing 11 planks. Among 
other things the program called for compulsory edu- 
cation, a legal 8-hour day, government inspection of 
mines and workshops, employer liability for injuries 
on the job, and the abolition of the sweating system. 


The efforts of the AFL, together with the efforts 
of the Knights of Labor, the Populists, and various 
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reform groups, were responsible for a substantial body 
of state labor legislation, which was enacted between 
1886 and 1900. This dealt primarily with labor 
arbitration, child labor and women’s labor, factory 
and mine safety, responsibility for industrial accidents, 
and the 8-hour day. 


Unionism was flourishing at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Then abruptly the tide changed. Between 
1902 and 1905 various employer groups launched 
a many-pronged “mass offensive” against the unions, 
proposing “to obliterate the whole concept of an or- 
ganized labor movement from the pattern of Ameri- 
can life.” Stiffening of attitudes at the bargaining 
table and a nation-wide campaign for the “open shop” 
were only the beginning. 

The press and the academic world were systemati- 
cally enlisted to convince the public that “the enor- 
mous Labor Trust is the heaviest oppressor of the 
independent workingman;” yet this appeal in the name 
of labor’s rights only “thinly disguised an all-out 
drive against both union recognition and collective 
bargaining.” 

Spearheading the attack was the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. In 1902 the NAM caused the 
defeat of labor-supported 8-hour and anti-injunction 
bills before Congress. And in the 1904 elections the 
NAM scored signal successes in its efforts “to cut off 
labor’s influence at the source by defeating congress- 
men and senators favorable to labor.” As a final 
blow, the unions about this time suffered a series of 
crippling reverses in the courts, through the applica- 
tion of injunctions and the anti-trust laws. 

In 1906 the AFL responded to the onslaught by 
presenting a “Bill of Grievances” to Congress and the 
President, protesting against the failure to enact an 
effective 8-hour law, the abuse of the injunction, and 
the perversion of anti-trust laws. Obtaining no satis- 
faction, the federation then took more direct steps and 
campaigned actively to defeat labor’s enemies in the 
elections of 1906, 1908, 1910, and 1912. 


These efforts bore fruit. In 1914 Congress passed 
the Clayton Act and supplied unions with a meas- 











The historical survey and analysis of the 
political and legislative activities of American 
labor contained in the brief filed by the AFL- 
CIO is drawn from a series of authoritative vol- 
umes on the history of American labor and its 
political activities. For those who desire to read | 
further in this area these are the volumes: 


Bakke and Kerr, “Unions, Management and the 
Public” 

Commons and Associates, “History of Labor” 

Daugherty and Parrish, “Labor Problems of 
American Society” 

Derber and Young, “Labor and the New Deal” 

Dulles, “Labor in America” 

Frankfurter and Greene, “The Labor Injunction” 

Gregory, “Labor and the Law” 

Hardman and Neufeld, “The House of Labor” 

Karson, “American Labor Unions and Politics” 

Lester, “As Unions Mature” 

Millis and Montgomery, “Organized Labor” 

Overacker, “Presidential Campaign Funds” 

Perlman and Taft, “History of Labor” 

Rayback, “American Labor” 

Reynolds, “Labor Economics and Labor Rela- 
tions” 

Schlesinger, ““The Coming of the New Deal” 

Taft, “The A.F. of L. from the Death of Gom- 
pers to the Merger” 

Taft, “The A.F. of L. in the Time of Gompers.” 











ure of relief against labor injunctions and the anti- 
trust laws. A year later the AFL gained one of its 
long-sought objectives, a federal law granting rights 
and protection to seamen on vessels of American 
registry. And during the pre-war heyday of the 
progressive movement organized labor successfully 
supported the enactment of a vast quantity of state 
labor legislation. 

The pendulum once more swung against labor in 
the decade after the first World War. Strike after 
strike collapsed because, it was said, “the power of 
public opinion had strongly and definitely crystallized 
in favor of federal, state and local police intervention 
in support of the employers and against the workers.” 

Organized labor’s most conspicuous political move 
during this period was its vigorous support of the in- 
dependent candidacy of Robert La Follette in the 
presidential election of 1924. The movement polled 
nearly 5 million votes, and had a significant by- 
product: in 1926 the Congress elected in the La Fol- 
lette campaign enacted the Railway Labor Act. 


The depression which swept the country in the 
wake of the stock-market crash of 1929 was almost 
immediately reflected in the elections of 1930. The 
new Congress, much concerned with labor welfare, 
studied dozens of bills for public works programs, for 
maximum work-hours, and for other means of federal 
relief. In 1932 labor’s 40-year campaign against the 
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indiscriminate use of the labor injunction was crowned 
with success through the passage of the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. 


But the spectacular renascence of American union- 
ism was to await the coming of the New Deal. The 
AFL officially maintained neutrality in the 1932 pres- 
idential campaign; however, there is no doubt that the 
labor vote contributed significantly to the victory of 
the new movement. 


The most important single expression of the pro- 
labor policy generally pursued under the New Deal 
was the passage in 1935 of the Wagner Act, protect- 
ing workers’ rights to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. The Wagner Act was passed after a measure 
for safeguarding labor’s oganizational rights had been 
strongly urged upon Congress by President William 
Green of the AFL and by other union leaders. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and other industry groups had opposed 
such a bill. 

Labor support of the New Deal during the con- 
gressional elections of 1934 also played a role in the 
passage of the Wagner Act and other favorable legis- 
lation. New Deal welfare measures generally sup- 
ported by organized labor included the Social Secu- 
rity Act and public works programs. 

In the 1936 campaign labor groups, especially affil- 
iates of the newly formed Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, invested a total of $770,000. The funds 
were divided among various political committees and 
organizations, but substantially all went to aid in the 
re-election of Roosevelt. Labor was continuing its 
traditional policy of furthering its cause by helping 
out its friends. 

The highly publicized role played by the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee in the 1944 campaign was 
partially responsible for a thorough investigation by 
a special Senate committee on expenditures in the 
federal elections of that year. The findings were a 
striking refutation of any suggestion of undue union 
influence. Democratic and Republican organizations 
and committees spent a total of $20,637,177. Labor 
expenditures were tabulated as follows: 


From union contributions to 








& oS Gg rr re are $478,498.82 
From individual contributions to 
DPN hic secickee ewe 470,852.32 
National Citizens-PAC ...... 378,424.78 
TOR TANS 6 ociknkeax'eas $1,327,775.92 
Other labor groups ......... 252,481.18 
Total all labor ......... $1,580,257.10 


The total labor expenditure of $1.6 million, includ- 
ing both union dues and individual contributions, thus 
accounted for only 7.7 percent of the total Republican 
and Democratic federal expenditures of $20.6 million. 
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They drafted the Wagner Act. Seated is Pres. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Standing, left to right, are Sen. Lewis Schwellen- 
bach, Labor Sec. Frances Perkins and Sen. Robert F. Wagner. 


An even more startling revelation is that in the 
same 1944 elections, 242 individuals representing 64 
family groups made direct contributions to political 
organizations in the amount of $1,277,121. This 
means that expenditures on behalf of many millions 
of workers only slightly exceeded the contributions 
made by 64 families. 

The immediate postwar years saw a vigorous re- 
sumption of collective bargaining. Engrossed in se- 
curing wage increases, unions made little effort to 
secure a large vote in the 1946 congressional elec- 
tions. Only 33 million voted and labor was dealt 
its worst defeat since the inauguration of the New 
Deal. A year later the full dimensions of labor's 
political setback were revealed by the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The new Act followed in large 
degree the suggestions of the National Association of 
Manufacturers—which later reported it had spent over 
$4 million during 1947 in what appear to be propa- 
ganda-connected activities. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley law spurred the 
AFL on to renewed political activity, and led to the 
creation of Labor’s League for Political Education. 
An intensive campaign by the League and the CIO- 
PAC brought out the labor vote in unprecedented 
numbers in 1948, assisting in the surprise re-election 
of President Truman. But labor failed to achieve its 
primary purpose of repealing the Taft-Hartley Act. 


In 1952 the AFL formally endorsed the presiden- 
tial candidacy of Adlai E. Stevenson. In announcing 
its support, the federation cited the need to replace 
the Taft-Hartley Act, to develop a public low-rent 
housing program, to extend social security, and to 
establish a health insurance program. 

The CIO also endorsed Stevenson in 1952. The 
endorsement was repeated in 1956 by the newly 
merged AFL-CIO. Labor generally had found unsat- 
isfactory the record of the Eisenhower Administra- 
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tion on unemployment, taxes, housing, federal aid to 
education, and fiscal and monetary measures. Re- 
dress once again was sought at the polls. 

Political contributions and expenditures relating to 
the 1956 general election campaigns were subjected 
to a most comprehensive senatorial study. Tabula- 
tions of the findings follow: 


Direct Political Expenditures in 1956 Elections 





Amount Percent 
Republican ......... $20,685,387 62.3 
Democratic .....c.cc- 10,977,790 33.1 
OS ee ee 941,271 2.8 
Miscellaneous ....... Jeli 1.8 
WOME: 2.664 beac $33,185,725 100 


Individual and Group Contributions of $500 
or More in 1956 Elections 
Of Twelve Selected Families to: 


bt ED 664 0450000000 $1,040,526 
- CE stein evnaseaes 107,109 
4 BE etcatrclawe aes an ees 6,100 
a is acrid egal $1,153,735 

a Of Officials of 225 Largest Corporations to: 
we Republicans ............0. $1,816,597 
a Democrats .........-+++004: 103,725 
2 PE stétusdbeveteseaee ss 16,525 
ME: 00edsGse0ensa0aaes $1,936,847 


Of Officials of 13 Professional, Business, 
and Similar Groups to: 


DD 6tvewer Nene ses $741,189 
SN #6 sua wens bees 8,000 
PCT ETE CR ToT eee 2,725 

err ere eee ee $751,914 

Of Labor Groups to: 

, 6csabdeoer een ea's $1,074,927 
ND doves ovceseeere 3,925 

PD i cnahawased sek ee $1,078,852 






CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Exuisir 11—1956 ContTrisvTions oF 12 
SELECTED FAMILIES 












































Family Total Republican | Democratic |Miscellancous 
coccecced $248, 423 $298, 472 | ccccececo.02]ecccceccccccce 
U8 cccccocesce: 3, 5 7, ao $23, 000 $3, 000 
Pott ..cccoccccced 3, Se Dh, NUD | ccccacccces oc] eccccccecccose 
Harriman......-4 34, R0) 34, 350 4, 700 | ccccccccee eco 
BARINER. «cacnce $y, 14, 000 23, WU . 2,000 
Di gKER..ccccccce 100, 150 DMD, 890 | ccccccccecece|cocecsesoesese 
CHIN. . ccccccsece 4 KS, AMD 83, 5D | ccccoccccccece|cocccceccsecce 
CW. . - cence: 21, 21K, BUD | cccccces cece) occccccceccece 
Reynolds . ....2- ef nS 40, 0 | ccccccceccece 
Kockefeller......4 142, (4 ON aa eee 
Vamlertilt.. ce. * 82, 400 i) 6, Du 1,100 
W bituey...<0--4 121,430 830, 488 leoncccccccccce ° 
Total.....4 3, 153, 735 1,010, 526 107, 109 6,100 




















Of National and International Union 


Officials to: 
ee eee $16,500 
DE. d0e4 3s G'o%Kebeads 2,500 
I. ek seis: aig sizes ater $19,000 


As can be seen, the political contributions of a 
mere dozen families of means exceeded the total 
direct political expenditures by workers during the 
1956 campaign. If labor’s direct expenditures are 
added to its political contributions, the total still 
barely exceeds $2 million. This is almost entirely 
offset just by the contributions of the officials of the 
225 largest corporations. And the total labor outlay 
of $2 million was merely 6.4 percent of the $31.7 
million spent by the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties and their candidates in the 1956 election. 

When it is considered that 12 families in the United 
States are capable of bringing to bear in an election 
campaign well over half as much money as organized 
labor, which represents 16 million workingmen and 
their families, some idea may be grasped of the magni- 
tude of the task faced by workers in presenting their 
views to the public and in seeking the election of per- 
sons sympathetic to their interests. 


Labor today must attempt to operate while afflu- 
ent pressure groups with opposing interests expend 
ever increasing amounts to achieve their purposes 
through political action. For example, between 1947 
and 1950, General Motors gave more than $4.5 mil- 
lion to tax-exempt propaganda organizations and trade 
associations. In 1949-1950 the American Medical 
Association undertook to amass a $3.5 million “politi- 
cal war chest” in its successful campaign to defeat the 
Truman medical insurance program, which was fa- 
vored by organized labor. 

In the not unusual year of 1954 over $2 million of 
the NAM’s budget went for a “public information 
program.” And at all times employers and employer- 
minded groups have an influence over the media of 
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mass communication wholly unmatched by the work- 
ingman. 

By contrast, during the crucial fiscal year preced- 
ing the passage of the labor-opposed Landrum-Griffin 
bill in 1959, which also covered a period of nation- 
wide efforts to enact state “right-to-work” laws, the 
AFL-CIO’s Legislative Department and its Committee 
on Political Education together spent a total of only 

‘ $1.15 million. 
tal : 
the The preceding historical sketch provides an em- 
are pirical demonstration that political and legislative ac- 
till tivity is an essential part of any realistic effort by 
ely workers to improve and maintain their bargaining 
the position, and to secure an atmosphere favorable to 
lay their general economic and social advancement. But 
1.7 we need not rely upon our own interpretation of the 
ar- data available. A host of disinterested labor econo- 
mists stand ready to verify this conclusion. 
ted Professor Lloyd G. Reynolds of Yale sums up the 
ion matter in this way: 
zed “It is often debated whether unions should ‘go into 
und politics’; really, they have no choice in the matter. 
mni- They are automatically in politics because they exist 
leir under a legal and political system which has been 
er generally critical of union activities. The conspiracy 
suit and the injunction judge have been a problem 
for unions from earliest times. A minimum of politi- 
flu- cal activity is essential in order that unions may be 
ond able to engage in collective bargaining on even terms.” 
tapi In addition to emphasizing that labor cannot even 
47 engage effectively in collective bargaining without 
nil- a certain amount of political action, Reynolds discusses 
ade two other practical reasons for labor political activity. 
ical First, certain objectives in which labor has an interest 
lit- cannot be achieved at all through collective bargain- 
the ing. These include public education, social insurance 
7 8 . . P . . . 
fa- of various kinds, adequate housing, and effective anti- 
depression measures. 
1 of Secondly, certain objectives which might be 
on achieved through collective bargaining can be achieved 
yer- much faster through legislation. This category em- 
| of braces legislation covering minimum wages, maximum 
CONGRESSIONAL 
[RECORD] |™ant| Bar | er 
pilecey Taiwan Lacie R., New York, N. Yoo] 1,680 [ececcccoeoc|-ovccecenece 
neor Colt, 8, Sloan, Schenectady, N. Y...------ 1, 500 
Cordiner, Ralph J., N rerk, N. V.ccc- 1, 500 
David, Donald K., New York, N. Y....-- 1, 000 
Dickey, Charles D., New York, N. Y 2, 000 
7 Ford, Henry,-II, Detroit, Mich..........-- { we A } 
an Humphrey, Gilbert W., Schenectady, N. Y- 600 
= AVierre, Cramer W., New York, N. Y.-- 00 
laekton, John 1)., New York, N, Y....--- 800 
We, George H., Pittsburgh, Pa........-.- 5, 200 
McCabe, Thomas B., Chester, Pa......... 19, 500 
lorgan, Henry S., New York, N. Y......- 5, 300 
Reed, Philip 1)., New York, N. Y¥.....-.-- 2,000 
Wingham, Warde B. Chevy Chase, Md.. 1,000 » on 
tinberg, Sidney J., New York, N. Y....- 2, 500 
EF Nootrut, Robert W., Atlanta, Oa........ { wiks)} - 
“& wae be 
PE 2 LARIMER 
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hours, and the elimination of child labor. Reynolds 
assigns prime responsibility for the progress of social 
legislation to the “increasing political awareness of 
trade unions.” At the same time, however, he con- 
cludes that the increase in the political influence of 
organized labor has been offset by a simultaneous in- 
crease in lobbying by groups directly opposed to labor. 
The net result is that the workers’ political power “is 
still not very great vis-a-vis other groups.” 

Two other scholars, Daugherty of Northwestern 
and Parrish of Illinois, give as the reason for union- 
ists’ interest in politics their recognition of “their in- 
ability to cope with anti-union employers on equal 
terms on the economic field, [and] * * * their in- 
ability to protect their members against the vicissitudes 
of depression,” together with their discovery of “what 
a great difference a favorable government made in 
their fortunes.” 

Princeton economist Richard A. Lester even de- 
fines a labor union in political terms, stating that it 
is “a political organization representing the members’ 
job interests and their viewpoints on political and 
social issues.” He emphasizes that unions “perform 
educational functions and help to reconcile conflicts 
of interest,” and so serve “a beneficial role in a demo- 
cratic society.” 


We submit that there is no constitutional ques- 
tion in this case because there is no governmental 
action involved in a union’s use of its funds for politi- 
cal activities. At the very most we find “questions 
not of constitutional validity but of policy in a domain 
of legislation peculiarly open to conflicting views of 
policy.” 

If Congress in permitting the union shop in_the 
railroad industry has somehow tinged union political 
spending with a trace of governmental color, then we 
say: a wealth of historical and economic data never- 
theless establishes that such spending, under the cir- 
cumstances, is not unreasonable or arbitrary, but 
rather a means having a real and substantial relation 
to the economic advancement of the worker via stable 
collective bargaining. 
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A Historic Symbol 
Walks the Picket Line ! - 


Across the nation, the union label, shop card 
and service button are marching on an invisible picket 
line—a picket line established in organized labor’s 
struggle against the forces bent on undermining and 
eventually destroying America’s free trade union 
movement. 


For well over half a century these emblems have 
stood as banners of simple justice between enlightened 
labor and enlightened management—as hallmarks of 
the fine craftsmanship supplied by union labor; as the 
symbols of decent wages, hours and working condi- 
tions guaranteed by union contracts. 

The important new role of serving as an unseen 
barrier between the working people of the nation and 
the foes of trade unionism was conceived for these 
key labor emblems in the aftermath to the passage last 
year of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

Rammed through Congress by a reactionary coali- 
tion riding the wave of a decade of anti-unionism gen- 
erated by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and other right-wing 
business and political groups, this act stripped from 
trade unions many of the long-held rights and free- 
doms necessary to the fight for economic justice. 


Landrum-Griffin curtailed labor’s right to engage 
in informational picketing; abridged unions’ rights of 
organizational picketing to acquaint non-union work- 
ers with the benefits of organization and to alert the 
public to the substandard conditions imposed by the 
employer; and denied to union members the right to 
secondary picketing. 

Grudgingly left to the labor movement was the right 
to publicize non-union goods through handbills, un- 
fair lists, and advertising in general. 

The 1959 AFL-CIO convention in San Francisco 
spelled out a new approach, declaring that the millions 
of union members and their families possessed a vir- 
tually untapped strength—the fact that they represent 
“the largest single buying group in the nation.” 
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Said the resolution: 

“Our power as consumers is unassailable. No laws 
can deprive us of the right to insist on union-made 
products and services; no court can enjoin us ‘rom 
demanding a union label, a union shop card and a 
union service button; no sheriff’s deputies can hand- 
cuff our role as members of the consuming public.” 

How could the union label promotional campaign 
help fill the vacuum caused by Landrum-Griffin’s re- 
strictions on the trade union movement? 


One answer was formulated recently by the Union 
Label & Service Trades Council of Greater New York 
—one of some 200 councils established as a network 
across the country to impress on the public the im- 
portance of the slogan to “Be Union, Buy Label.” 

The New York council stepped into a case involv- 
ing two locals of the Hotel & Restaurant Employes 
locked in a three-year struggle with the management 
of the Stork Club, one of the gay haunts of New York 
cafe society. The union, victim of unfair labor prac- 
tices by the Stork Club but unable to gain relief 
either from state or federal labor boards because of 
a legal subterfuge employed by management, sud- 
denly found its three-year struggle foreclosed by Lan- 
drum-Griffin. 

The National Labor Relations Board, taking ad- 
vantage of a L-G provision expressly prohibiting “rec- 
ognition picketing” after a 30-day period, won a court 
order enjoining the two Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ locals from further picketing. 

The New York label council moved quickly in the 
wake of the injunction. A consumer education cam- 
paign replaced the undaunted pickets in front of the 
Stork Club. The “unfair” signs and the “non-union” 
signs came down. Up in their place went signs em- 
phasizing the union shop card and the service button 
—and council members handed out tens of thousands 
of leaflets calling public attention to the need for spot- 
ting these union symbols in order to identify fair em- 
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ployers. An NLRB trial examiner subsequently ruled 
that the original picketing was legal. 


The principle of the union label is as old as 

xy workers’ crusades for economic and social freedom, a 

From the early days of 

Rome to the present, various groups of organized 

@ craftsmen have used symbols to attest to the quality 
“and workmanship in their products. 


Guilds of musicians, carpenters, stone cutters, pot- 
ters and other craftsmen were organized in ancient 
Rome by Numa Pompilius as natural social groupings; 
they were later used by Julius Caesar to further social 
reforms. 

The craft guilds marched bravely down through 
European history—defying the efforts of Emperor 
Charlemagne to stamp out their organizations; oper- 
ating, several centuries later, under a charter from 
King Henry I of France; spreading to Flanders and 
Brabant at the beginning of the 12th century; moving 
inevitably to England, scene of the first industrial 
revolution, in the 18th Century. 

The union label was born in the tyranny of the Old 
World. It remained, however, for freedom-loving 
Americans to make it a true symbol of the labor 
movement. 


The Cigarmakers’ Union, generally credited as in- 
ventor and sponsor of the earliest union label in 
America, first employed a craft label in Pacific Coast 
cities in 1875 in order to distinguish their products 
from those of Chinese labor, penal workers and tene- 
ment manufacturers. Four years later, the Cigar- 
makers’ label spread to St. Louis and by 1881 the 
newly organized Federation of Trades & Labor Un- 
ions of the U.S. and Canada was recommending that 
smokers buy only cigars in boxes bearing the union 
label. 


The label program mushroomed in the two decades 
preceding the dawn of the 20th Century, spawning 
many of the symbols of craftsmanship that today are 
the hallmarks of the labor movement. The labels of 


The union label this member of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers is sewing in the pemene is a guarantee of high quality. 
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the Carpenters, Bakers, Typographical Union, Gar- 
ment Workers, Coopers, Boot & Shoe Workers, Foun- 
dry Workers, Hatters, Can Makers, Retail Clerks, 
Barbers, Brewery Workers, Laundry Workers, To- 
bacco Workers, Hotel & Restaurant Workers, Metal 
Polishers, Machinists and Stove Mounters—all of 
these came into existence before the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

The American Federation of Labor quickly grasped 
the significance of the union label, the shop card and 
the service button, and in 1909 established the Union 
Label & Service Trades Dept. to head the burgeoning 
program of promoting the products made under un- 
ion conditions. Today, embracing 79 AFL-CIO affili- 
ates plus the 200 chartered local councils, it acts as 
a clearing house for information on union-made goods 
—publishing and distributing, among other things, 
local directories to tell union members what and where 
to buy. 


It has often been said that labor and management 
are Opposing forces when they face each other across 
the bargaining table, engaging in sometimes bitter 
controversy over each agreement spelling out the 
workers’ rights and benefits. Yet organized workers 
—day after day and year after year—pour out vast 
fortunes in union-won dollars in order to increase the 
demands for goods and services placed on the market 
by these same employers. 


Tons of printed matter, millions of postage 
stamps, exhibits, contests, radio and television pres- 
entations, parades, store window displays and the like 
all make up one of the most ambitious advertising 
campaigns in the nation. 

This campaign reaches its peak each year at the 
Union-Industries Show, which helps bring into sharp 
focus the true picture of labor-management harmony 
in the nation. Scheduled to be held this year in the 
District of Columbia National Guard Armory in the 
nation’s capital May 6 to 11, this annual show brings 
together millions of dollars worth of colorful, action- 
packed displays as a showcase for the crafts and skills 
and services of the members of virtually all AFL-CIO 
unions—and a convincing presentation of labor-man- 
agement democracy at work. 


The gathering together of labor and management 
under one roof, the pride with which both point to 
the economic justice and high craftsmanship they have 
achieved through contractual agreement, stands as a 
source of amazement to unionists from other lands 
where the class struggle still is being waged. 


Tom Mboya, general secretary of the Kenya Fed- 
eration of Labor, chairman of the All Africa People’s 
Conference, and first African elected to the legislature 
in British-controlled Kenya, declared following a visit 
to the Golden Anniversary show in San Francisco 
in 1959: 

“I was impressed by the fact that management is 
proud to show that its products contain high quality 
workmanship of union labor and that they were made 
Management’s pride in the 
workmanship of its union workers is truly amazing.” 
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Thousands of Cubans jam the streets of Havana when 
Fidel Castro makes one of his speeches attacking the U.S. 


Latin America 


Hungers for 
Bread, Freedom 


by Serafino Romualdi 


The recent trip of President Eisenhower to South 
America, the visit to the United States of Colombia’s 
President Alberto Lleras Camargo last month, the 
constant exchange of high level visits among Latin 
American statesmen and the dramatic news that daily 
comes out of Cuba have put Latin America on the 
priority list of our international concerns. 

What’s happening there? What does it mean for the 
United States? 


It is not enough to reply that the worldwide struggle 
between communism and democracy has now engulfed 
Latin America. 


The truth of the matter is that communism is ex- 


SERAFINO ROMUALDI is AFL-CIO inter-American repre- 
sentative and an expert on Latin American affairs, 
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. . urge the Organization of American § 
States (OAS) to isolate diplomatically the Do- 
minican Republic, as well as the other dictator- 
ships, by suspending their membership until such 
time as a democratic regime, freely elected by 
the people, is installed in their place. Such ac- § 
tion, now widely demanded by the democratic § 
public opinion of Latin America, would be con- | 
sistent with the charter of the OAS, which de- 
clares that its membership consists of representa- 
tives of legitimate democratic governments. : 
The AFL-CIO supports the Caracas declara- | 
tion which authorizes collective action by the 
OAS to protect any American country against 
the threat of subversion or domination on the 
part of the international Communist movement. 
We believe, however, that time has come to take 
also collective action to restore freedom and hu- 
man rights in the Dominican Republic as well 
' as in the few other American countries still under 
| the yoke of a military fascist dictatorship. 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
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ploiting political instability, economic discontent and’ 
erupting nationalistic aspirations which have been in 
existence for a long time. Communism is only adding 
fuel to a smoldering fire. 


In reality democratic forces are waging a two-front| 
battle for survival—on the economic and the political) 
fronts. The economic front requires the satisfaction 
of the long frustrated aspirations of the masses of 
peasants, workers, white collar employes and intelle 
tuals for a better life. They want, as attainable goals 
in our time, a standard of living comparable to that 
prevailing in the industrially advanced countries of 
the free world. 


The majority of the people in Latin America 
with the trade unionists in the forefront, want democ- 
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racy to succeed. But they think their own resources 
are insufficient, that the obstacles to be surmounted 
are too great. They, therefore, look to the United 
States for help. What can we do? 


The AFL-CIO has on numerous occasions recom- 
mended to the United States government and to the 
other governments in the hemisphere that they take 
positive, effective steps to raise the living standards 
of the Latin American people. United States public 
opinion does not realize that in a number of South 
American countries the living standards of wage earn- 
ers, particularly the white collar workers, have dropped 
considerably in the last five years. Inflation, wage 
freezes and rising prices having reduced the purchas- 
ing power of the pay envelope. 

Trade unionists in the United States seem unaware 
of the fact that all farm workers in Latin America, all 
industrial workers and the overwhelming majority of 
white collar employes never have received wages and 
salaries that would permit even a very small percentage 
of saving. The barely living subsistence wage is the 
rule. 


Latin America cannot achieve adequate advance 
without outside assistance. Its countries cannot them- 
selves raise sufficient capital for the needed rate of 
economic development. They cannot themselves over- 
come their problems of poverty, ill health, illiteracy, 


and generally low levels of agricultural and industrial 
skills. Nor can they alone achieve needed stability in 
trade relations. 


Private foreign capital, particularly from North 
America, has played an important role in the in- 
dustrial development of Latin America and it still has 
a role to play. But private capital needs a favorable 
climate which for many sociological and political rea- 
sons is getting more difficult to obtain. It is, therefore, 
necessary to make available public loans from the 
United States and from international financial insti- 
tutions for sound projects needed for economic devel- 
opment, regardless of whether these projects are under 
private or public management or ownership. 


Of course, many measures towards a better eco- 
nomic health must be taken—as Latin American trade 
unionists advocate—in the respective countries. Fore- 
most among these measures are the curtailment of 
excessive military and other expenditures, adoption 
of progessive taxation systems, curbing of runaway 
inflation, and the encouragement of vigorous free 
trade unions and other measures to increase con- 
sumer purchasing power. Increased efforts are also 
generally needed to assure that the benefits of eco- 
nomic growth are widely shared among the people as 
a whole rather than concentrated among a limited 
number. 


Left, President Alberto Lleros of Colombia addresses Congress; right, Cubans demonstrate their support of Fidel Castro. 
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In addition, joint action by groups of Latin Amer- 
ican countries can overcome economic barriers in- 
surmountable by individual nations acting alone. The 
establishment of regional common markets has be- 
come a clear necessity. 


But restrictions on trade and fluctuations in 
prices of raw materials have severely hit Latin Amer- 
ican countries which rely on exports of certain com- 
modities. The United States can ease the problem 
by eliminating and avoiding tariff quota actions which 
weaken Latin American countries. Our government 
must cooperate in efforts to develop enlarged markets 
for key commodities and to stabilize their prices at 
equitable levels. 


The Communists are aware that a successful effort 
by Latin American governments, aided by the United 
States, in bringing about a substantial increase in the 
standard of living will curb their opportunities to 
extend their influence. Thus, the Communists must 
wage the battle on the political front. This explains 
their all-out offensive to discredit Uncle Sam, to sow 
distrust of the United States in the minds of the Latin 
Americans. Old wounds are being reopened, history 


is being falsified, the passion of nationalism is being 
nursed, the youth brainwashed. 

The most frequent accusation, pounded incessantly 
into the minds of the students and workers, is that 
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the United States has supported the dictatorships of 
Peron in Argentina, Perez Jimenez in Venezuela, 
Odria in Peru, Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, Batista in 
Cuba, etc., and that the dictatorships still surviving— 
particularly in the Dominican Republic—are being 
kept in power by the passive, if not active, support 
of the United States. 


Unfortunately, the record of the United States 
on this score is not above reproach. Every conven- 
tion of the AFL and CIO prior to the merger, and 
every convention since unification, has forcefully crit- 
icized these mistakes in inter-American policy and 
has urged real support of the democratic regimes and 
opposition to the dictatorships. 


Three Central American countries, Guatemala, El 
Salvador and Honduras, have obviously been selected 
by the Communists for a concentrated infiltration 
drive with the hope of duplicating there the events 
now taking place in Cuba. They are aided in this 
attempt by unlimited financial resources, fanatical 
manpower and the deplorable economic conditions of 
the workers, which make them susceptible to dema- 
gogic propaganda. However, the greatest impetus for 
this Communist drive comes from Cuba. 

Castro’s apparent success in attacking with impu- 
nity the United States, in confiscating property and 
in expelling foreign investors without compensation, 
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is a sort of contagious disease. Leftist-oriented student 
groups, elements from the unemployed middle class, 
illiterate, exploited peasants and industrial workers, 
all fanned by a clever Communist propaganda con- 
cealed behind the smoke-screen of economic national- 
ism, have begun to agitate for doing in their countries 
exactly what Castro has been doing in Cuba. 

In conversations with labor leaders, government 
officials and other community representatives, one 
gains a definite impression that they are seriously 
disturbed by the possible effects in their countries of 
the Castro-Communist conspiracy. They are candid 
and frank in stating that something needs to be done 
to contain the danger. They are anxious for some 
concerted measure by the Organization of American 
States to isolate Castro and begin a movement to roll 
back his ambitious plan first for subversion and even- 
tual domination of the Caribbean area, and then of 
all Latin America. A firmer diplomatic position by 
the United States would meet with approval. 


The Latin American people attribuie a great deal 
of importance to “pride”’—whether individual, col- 
lective or national. The defense of national dignity 
arouses greater emotional reaction among the Latinos 
than the defense of national economic interests. They 
could not understand, therefore, why the United 
States allowed the Castro government to continue 
the ever-increasing flood of hate propaganda and in- 
sulting statements without taking strong counter- 
measures. Our continued forbearance was inter- 
preted as an admission of political weakness, that 
Uncle Sam is a “paper tiger,” a symbol no one can 
respect. 

Personal observations in Guatemala, Honduras and 
El Salvador, added to the reports received from other 
Latin American countries, lead to the considered 
belief that unless a way is found to reverse the trend, 
the Castro-Communist conspiracy will grow by geo- 
metrical proportions and may even manage to seize 
power in other Latin American countries. 


Indication of the spread of this political infection 
is found in the crises now tearing apart all Latin 
American progressive democratic parties. In every 
one of these parties the left wing has lately become 
more vociferous and more powerful and has openly 
allied itself with the Castro regime. This, of course, 
entails an open, aggressive anti-United States attitude. 


On the other hand, the Castro-Communist menace 
has awakened powerful democratic Latin American 
forces to the need of strengthening inter-American 
democratic solidarity in a new atmosphere of better 
mutual political understanding and effective demo- 
cratic aid. In this respect, the “patience” of the 
United States vis-a-vis Castro’s unprecedented prov- 
ocations is beginning to pay diplomatic dividends. 

If this policy is implemented with a firm determina- 
tion to give all our support to the Organization of 
American States in its duty to help restore civil lib- 
erties, human rights and representative government 
in all countries of Latin America, then the OAS will 
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inevitably move. No one familiar with the political 
currents now prevailing in Latin America can think 
of any possible OAS action to restore democracy and 
freedom in Cuba, unless such move is preceded by 
the elimination, first, of the much older dictatorships 
in the Dominican Republic and other Latin American 
countries. 

The battle for democracy’s survival in Latin Amer- 
ica must be waged and won simultaneously on the 
economic and political fronts. We must satisfy the 
hunger for bread and for freedom. United States’ 
aid—generous, far-sighted, imaginative—is essential 
for victory on both fronts. Organized labor has 
pioneered in propagating this clear-cut truth; other 
sectors of our society need to be persuaded to do 
likewise. We cannot afford to lose more time. 
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Who are the people who make up the delegates 
to a union convention? What are their major con- 
cerns? What do they regard as the most important 
functions of a convention? How old are they? What 
skills do they have? What is their background in the 
labor movement, how much education have they had, 
and are they likely to be men or women? How are 
they elected? 

Nobody has come up yet with a full-scale set of 
answers. But a study has been made of the delegates 
to one convention, that of the Auto Workers held last 
October in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Representatives of the Labor & Industrial Relations 
Center of Michigan State University distributed de- 
tailed questionnaires to about 2,400 delegates and 
received some 1,800 sets of answers—a 75 percent 
return—and have now made public a preliminary 
report on the findings alone. They emphasize that 
interpretation of the answers has not been completed, 
and that a more detailed report will follow the present 
factual presentation. 


The delegates came from 30 states and Canada, 
with Michigan supplying one-third and another one- 
third coming from four states and a Canadian province 
—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New York and Ontario. 

Only 4 percent were women. The average age was 
42, and but one-tenth were older than 55. Some high 
school education was reported by 75 percent; 15 per- 
cent had some college training, and only 10 percent 
had eight or fewer years of schooling. 

Most of them came from the semi-skilled job clas- 
sifications—52 percent from the “lower semi-skilled” 
ranks and 26 percent from among “higher semi- 
skilled” workers. Skilled workers accounted for 17 
percent, unskilled for 3 percent, and the rest were 
divided between the office and clerical group and the 
technicians. 

At the time of the convention more than 90 percent 
held a union position, and the same percentage had 
held a union post in the past. Twenty-five percent of 
this group was made up of full-time officials, and 12 
percent of it held at least two union jobs. A quarter 
of those holding union positions were local presidents; 
one-third were stewards or committee members or 
chairmen, and one-tenth were secretaries. 

The average delegate had been a UAW member 
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for about 15 years, and had had another couple of 
years in the labor movement. An indication that the 
convention was about split between veteran union 
members and relative newcomers was seen in the fact 
that more than half the delegates had joined the UAW 
since the end of World War II. 


About 45 percent were attending their first conven- 
tion as delegates. Some 28 percent had been elected 
once or twice in the past, and an equal number had 
been chosen three or more times previously. At least 
25 percent of the local or unit they represented voted 
in the delegate election, according to 70 percent of 
the delegates. Slightly more than 40 percent estimated 
that more than half of their memberships had voted 
in the elections. 


The delegates came up with a broad range of an- 
swers when asked for their opinions as to the three 
most important issues facing the union. The five men- 
tioned most often as first choice were an increase in 
dues, unemployment, automation, political action and 
organization. Grouped closely behind were full em- 
ployment, a shorter workweek and labor legislation. 

The fact that the convention was “very important” 
in determining UAW policy was acknowledged by 91 
percent of the delegates. There was somewhat less 
agreement on the three most important purposes of 
the gathering. 


Thirty-one percent gave first ranking to assuring 
that views of the locals were represented in developing 
union policies. Twenty percent thought the conven- 
tion’s most important function was to determine poli- 
cies to be carried out by the officers, but 21 percent 
felt it was to inform members about union policies. 

Other choices: increase the feeling of union soli- 
darity, 12 percent; demonstrate rank and file approval 
of union policy, 9 percent; elect officers and directors, 
5 percent, and all others, 2 percent. 

More than 40 percent of the delegates failed to 
reply to questions relating to participation in the 
union’s educational programs. 

Nevertheless, 46 percent said they had attended at 
least one evening class, 51 percent one summer school 
program and 55 percent one evening conference. 
Eleven percent attended three or more summer school 
sessions, 23 percent had gone to three or more eve- 
ning classes, and 30 percent had attended at least three. 
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New Labor Law: Study in Complexity 


by J. Albert Woll 


Throughout the country today international un- 
ions in conventions, and local unions in membership 
meetings, are making earnest efforts to revise their 
constitutions and by-laws in accordance with the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, enacted on Sept. 14, 1959. 

Their efforts must necessarily be groping and un- 
sure because, more than half a year after its passage, 
the act presents a confusing array of loosely worded, 
ambiguous and often conflicting provisions. 

Recently, for example, Senator Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.), who was a prime mover in the enactment 
of this legislation, and Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, who is responsible for administering a sub- 
stantial portion of it, engaged in a sharp exchange 
over the meaning of one of the act’s most important 
provisions, dealing with the bonding of union person- 
nel. When such persons cannot agree on what the 
act means, the difficulty faced by international and 
local union officers in trying to unravel its enigmas 
needs no further emphasis. 

Yet the act has already required that union officials 
take numerous actions in order to comply with it. 
And in the future they must continue to conduct the 
day-to-day affairs of their unions with one eye on its 
many complex provisions. 

This article, and the ones to follow, are designed 
to assist the union officer who must operate under 
the new law by presenting an overall description of 
the act. In many instances conclusions can only be 
tentative. Much further judicial and administrative 
interpretation will be required before its contours be- 
come clearly defined. Legal advice should be sought 
whenever specific questions arise, for the correct an- 
swer to a particular problem will often hinge on small 
but significant variations in the facts of a given case. 


The Landrum-Griffin Act applies generally to all 
labor organizations engaged in an industry affecting 


J. ALBERT WOLL is general counsel of the AFL-CIO and bas 
made a detailed study of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
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commerce. The Secretary of Labor has stated the 
act will be construed broadly to include all unions 
of any kind other than those clearly shown to be out- 
side its scope. It covers almost any type of organi- 
zation, no matter how small, which engages in col- 
lective bargaining in an industry affecting interstate 
commerce. In addition, any conference, general 
committee, joint or system board or joint council is 
covered if it is subordinate to an international union, 
even though the subordinate organization does not 
itself engage in collective bargaining. 

A union composed entirely of government em- 
ployes or of employes who are not engaged in an 
industry affecting commerce is excluded. However, 
an international union composed both of locals cov- 
ered by the law and of locals not covered by the iaw 
would itself be covered. Furthermore, in such an in- 
stance even the locals generally excluded from cov- 
erage would be subject to its provisions insofar as 
they participated in the affairs of their covered inter- 
national, for example, in the election of international 
officers or delegates to international conventions. 


The Secretary of Labor has concluded that state 
and local central bodies are excluded from the term 
“labor organization,” so such bodies do not fall under 
the act. However, he has ruled that it does cover 
other regional and local councils, such as building 
trades councils, even where composed of locals from 
different internationals. 


Bill of Rights — Title I of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act contains the so-called “Bill of Rights” of union 
members, which was added to the original Kennedy 
bill on the floor of the Senate. This title became op- 
erative immediately upon enactment of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. Since then the courts have held that 
under Title I, remedies will be provided only for the 
violation of rights which are specifically spelled out. 

Thus a union member cannot sue his union under 
Title I if he thinks he is being denied rights to which 
he is entitled under a collective bargaining agreement, 
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since such rights are not protected in the “Bill of 
Rights.” The “Bill of Rights” only applies to per- 
sons who are actually union members, unless they 
have been wrongfully expelled from membership. 
Unions retain the right to set their own standards for 
admission to membership. 


Equal Rights — Generally speaking every union 
member must be given equal rights with his fellow 
members (1) to nominate candidates for union office; 
(2) to vote in union elections or referendums; (3) to 
attend membership meetings; and (4) to participate 
in union meetings and vote on the business coming 
before such meetings. 

All these rights are subject to “reasonable rules 
and regulations,” but such rules and regulations must 
be contained in the union’s constitution and by-laws. 
The Secretary of Labor has suggested certain condi- 
tions which he thinks might properly be attached to 
the exercise of the right to vote in elections and the 
right to hold office. He says it would probably be 
proper to require a reasonable period of membership, 
such as six months or a year, or to require the com- 
pletion of apprenticeship training, before granting the 
right to vote. 

At the same time he warns that a union may not 
create special classes of non-voting members. Ordi- 
narily, it would appear that a longer period of mem- 
bership, such as two or three years, might be pre- 
scribed before an individual could be eligible to be 
a candidate for office. And, of course, requiring 
members to have their dues paid up to date in order 
to exercise membership rights would undoubtedly be 
reasonable. 

Any such qualifications imposed on the exercise of 
membership rights must be set forth in the union’s 
constitution and by-laws. Another provision requires 
that every union adopt a constitution and by-laws. 
Although the Secretary of Labor has indicated that a 
local union may meet this requirement by adopting 
an international’s constitution through the act of 
affiliation, a local should carefully weigh the advan- 
tages which may be gained by the adoption of by- 
laws tailored to its own particular needs, but con- 
sistent with its international’s constitution. 


Free Speech and Assembly—Every union member 
has the right to express his views at union meetings 
on candidates in a union election and on any business 
properly before the meeting. This right is subject to 
the union’s “established and reasonable rules” govern- 
ing the conduct of meetings. Unless a union has 
a complete and detailed procedure covering the order 
of business at meetings it should consider incorporat- 
ing by reference in its rules a standard parliamentary 
procedure such as “Robert’s Rules of Order.” 

Union chairmen should not let this provision of the 
act put a straitjacket on their handling of meetings. 
Despite the broad language of the statute, the courts 
in all probability will uphold a chairman who is en- 
forcing reasonable constitutional provisions in accord- 
ance with accepted parliamentary practice. Thus a 
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court has held that the right of free speech and assem- 
bly does not give a member the right to introduce and 
argue for a motion which is contrary to the union’s 
constitution and by-laws, such as a motion to sus- 
pend an officer without following the trial procedure 
provided by the union’s constitution. 


A union member also has the right to meet freely 
with other union members and to express any views 
or opinions. This would prevent a union from estab- 
lishing a blanket prohibition of all outside caucuses. 

The members’ rights of free speech and assembly 
both in and outside of union meetings may be quali- 
fied by “reasonable” union rules covering (1) the 
responsibilities of members toward the union as an 
institution; and (2) interference by members with the 
union’s legal or contractual obligations. This means 
that a union may establish rules against such threats 
to the organization as advocacy of dual unionism, 
secession, schism or “wildcat” strikes. Apparently, 
however, a union could not punish personal criticism 
of its officers in an outside caucus, unless such criti- 
cism could reasonably be construed as a breach of a 
member’s duty toward the union as an institution. 
Naturally, civil remedies in the courts remain avail- 
able to an officer who is injured by libel or slander. 


Dues, Initiation Fees and Assessments—The rates 
of union dues and initiation fees in effect on Sept. 14, 
1959, can be raised, and general or special assess- 
ments can be levied, only in accordance with certain 
procedures prescribed by the act. A local union 
may take such action by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers in good standing voting by secret ballot either 
(1) at a membership meeting after “reasonable no- 
tice” that a vote is to be taken on the question, or 
(2) in a membership ‘referendum. What sort of 
“reasonable notice” is required cannot yet be deter- 
mined. No doubt this requirement would be met by 
an announcement at one regular meeting that a vote 
is to be taken at a meeting the next month, followed 
by posted notices at places where the local ordinarily 
posts bulletins. Mailed notices or notices in a regular 
publication of the union could also be used. 

An international union may increase dues or initia- 
tion fees or levy assessments in one of three different 
ways: (1) by a majority vote of the delegates voting 
at a regular convention, or at a special convention 
held upon 30 days’ written notice to each local union; 
(2) by a majority vote of the members voting by 
secret ballot in a membership referendum; or (3) by 
a majority vote of the members of the executive board 
or similar governing body, if they are expressly 
granted such authority by the union’s constitution and 
by-laws. Action taken by an executive board or 
similar governing body, however, can be effective 
only until the next regular convention. 

The restrictions imposed by the statute on the 
methods of increasing dues and fees or by levying 
assessments do not apply to a federation of national 
or international unions. 

Right to Sue—Unions may require their members 
to exhaust reasonable hearing procedures within the 
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organization before starting proceedings against the 
union or any of its officers in a court or administra- 
tive agency. But a union cannot discipline its mem- 
bers for failing to pursue internal remedies for more 
than four months. 

However, internal hearing procedures may be re- 
tained even though they take longer than four months 
since in some cases the courts or agencies may re- 
quire members to pursue internal remedies beyond 
four months before resorting to outside remedies. All 
that the act directly forbids is union limitation of 
members’ rights to sue the union. It seems that it 
would not restrict a court or agency from applying 
the usual rules requiring an exhaustion of internal 
procedures. 


In addition to spelling out members’ rights to sue 
their union or its officers, the act provides that a 
union cannot limit the rights of its members: (1) to 
start an action at any time in a court or administrative 
agency against anyone other than the union or its 
officers; (2) to appear as a witness in any court, 
agency or legislative proceeding; or (3) to petition 
any legislature or communicate with any legislator. 

Interested employers may not finance such actions 
by union members or tak» part in them except inso- 
far as the employers are actually parties to the actions. 


Disciplinary Action — Except for failure to pay 
dues, no union member may be “fined, suspended, 
expelled, or otherwise disciplined” unless he has been: 
(1) served with written and specific charges; (2) 
given a “reasonable time” to prepare his defense; and 
(3) afforded a “full and fair hearing.” 

The precise meaning of this vague, general lan- 
guage will only emerge after numerous court tests. 
The courts have already held, however, that “a full 
and fair hearing” in a union does not include the 
right to have legal counsel present. 

It has also been held that refusal to reinstate a 
former member is not a violation of the act. As noted 
previously, the protections in the “Bill of Rights” 
only apply to union members or to those who have 
been wrongfully expelled from union membership. 
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Furthermore, the provision only protects a member 
in his capacity as a member and not in his capacity 
as a union officer. It does not prevent the immediate 
suspension of a person from his post as officer in an 
appropriate case, for example, where an emergency 
trusteeship is imposed prior to a hearing. 


The restriction on disciplinary action apparently 
does not prevent a union or a union chairman from 
taking whatever appropriate action is immediately 
necessary to preserve order at a meeting. A member 
who is drunk or disorderly could be ejected without 
the formalities of written charges and a hearing. But 
all “automatic” fines, even of a token amount, may 
be suspect under the act. 

How “specific” must charges be? Until the courts 
have spoken it can only be said that a union member 
must be fairly informed of the nature of the offense 
alleged. In most cases it is probably no longer suffi- 
cient merely to cite the section of a union constitution 
or by-laws prohibiting certain conduct. To be safe 
the charge should spell out, concisely and as accu- 
rately as possible, what exactly was supposed to have 
been done, where it occurred, and the approximate 
date and time. 


Enforcement — Any person may bring a civil action 
in federal district court to enforce his rights under 
Title I. Injunctions or other appropriate relief may 
be granted. However, in such a suit under Title I 
there may only be enforced the specific rights spelled 
out in the title. 

A union member cannot use a Title I suit to en- 
force rights which he claims by virtue of a collective 
bargaining agreement. He cannot use a Title I suit 
to secure a remedy pursuant to a court’s general 
equity powers. And Title I of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act has been held to be not retroactive. This means 
that in a Title I suit a union member can only secure 
relief for the violation of rights under the title where 
the violations occurred on or after Sept. 14, 1959. 


The provision covering enforcement of Title I 
rights does not expressly state that members must 
first pursue reasonable internal remedies before going 
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to federal court. But in several cases the courts have 
declared that there must be such an exhaustion of 
available union hearing procedures before judicial en- 
forcement can be sought. 

Under another title of the act a union or union 
official is subject to a member’s suit in federal district 
court if the union or union official fines, suspends, 
expels, or otherwise disciplines the member for exer- 
cising any right under the act. In addition, a willful 
use of force or the threat of force to keep any person 


from exercising any right to which he is entitled under . 


the act is a federal crime subject to a $1,000 fine or 
one year’s imprisonment, or both. 


Retention of Existing Rights — In addition to the 
rights set forth in the “Bill of Rights,” union members 
retain all other rights and remedies provided them 
by any other federal or state law or by the constitu- 
tion or by-laws of their union. However, any pro- 
vision of a union’s constitution or by-laws incon- 
sistent with the above-enumerated “Bill of Rights” 
is of no force or effect. 

Despite the broad wording of the section on exist- 
ing rights, it would appear that Title I necessarily 
restricts state law in at least some respects. For ex- 
ample, a state legislature could hardly prescribe pro- 
cedures for raising union dues and fees which would 
be in positive conflict with the procedures prescribed 
by the federal law. 

Copies of Collective Bargaining Agreements—Local 
union secretaries must send a copy of each collec- 
tive bargaining agreement made by the local to any 


Check List of Suggestions — Unions should take 
certain positive steps so that they can live with the 
act’s “Bill of Rights.” The following is a brief listing 
of certain minimum precautions that a union and its 
officers may wish to consider: 


e@ Do the union constitution and by-laws spell 
out any reasonable qualifications which the union de- 
sires to impose on members’ rights to vote and to 
participate in the union’s affairs? 


@ Does the union have an adequate parliamentary 
procedure governing the conduct of meetings? Should 
it adopt, either in whole or in part, “Robert’s Rules 
of Order’? 


e@ Is the union properly protected by rules for- 
bidding attacks on the organization as an institution 
and by rules forbidding members from interfering 
with its legal or contractual obligations? 


e@ Has the union provided that dues and fees may 
be raised, and assessments levied, only in accordance 




















employe who requests a copy, if his employment 
rights are directly affected by the agreement. A 
An international union secretary must, even in the 
absence of a request, forward a copy of each agree- 
ment made by the international to each local union 
or other constituent unit of the international which 
has members directly affected by the agreement. Upte 
Both local and international secretaries must keep for s 
copies of any collective bargaining agreements made erish 
or received by the union and make them available for resp 
inspection at union headquarters by any member or pape 
by any employe whose rights are affected by the the : 
agreements. food 
Unlike the other rights secured by Title I, the right Ame 
to copies of collective bargaining agreements is en- moti 
forceable by the Secretary of Labor through a suit corp 
in a federal district court. It is not clear whether a Ame 
private individual can also sue to protect this right. Sii 
. throu 
Information Regarding the Act—Every union must He’s 
inform its members concerning the provisions of the five | 
act. The act does not say how this is to be done. utop 
Local unions would probably find it well to tell years 
their members where a complete copy of the act may litera 
be found. The locals might also keep copies avail- Hi 
able for inspection by members at union headquarters 
and announce at a meeting or by a bulletin board yw : 
notice that copies are available for inspection. New — 
members should also be told about the act, perhaps 
at the time of initiation. Mer 
A union member may sue in federal district court aed 
if his union fails to provide the required information. ning 
color 
was | 
, ; : tion 
with the procedures prescribed by the act? Have in- feller 
ternational unions prepared for unexpected financial te 
emergencies between conventions by express consti- nufie 
tutional provisions authorizing their executive boards nied 
temporarily to raise dues or levy assessments? M 
e@ Does the union have reasonable hearing pro- the | 
cedures for enabling members to secure internal en- | 
forcement of their rights without resorting to outside ‘ 
courts or agencies? os 


e@ Has the union eliminated any provisions which 
would illegally limit a member’s right to resort to the 
courts or outside agencies? Has it eliminated any 
provision which would require a member to pursue 
internal remedies for more than four months before 
taking such action? 

e@ Has the union provided proper trial procedures © 
which must be followed before a member can be 
disciplined? Has the union eliminated provisions for 
any ‘“‘automatic” fines or other discipline, except in] 
the case of non-payment of dues? 


Upto 
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Upton Sinclair has been one of the great forces 
for social justice in America. The son of an impov- 
erished Baltimore southern family, his work is in part 
responsible for the formation of the American News- 
paper Guild; he helped bring union organization to 
the stockyards and aided in the enactment of pure 
food laws; he was instrumental in organizing the 
American Civil Liberties Union in California, pro- 
moting enactment of legislative reforms affecting big 
corporations and the stock market and helping reform 
American education. 

Sinclair at 81 is still an un-Marxian Socialist who 
throughout his life outraged the doctrinnaire Socialists. 
He’s a writer who made less than $1,000 on his first 
five books, who invested his first literary profits in a 
utopian community that failed, and who, in his later 
years, wrote best sellers and won a Pulitzer Prize for 
literature. 

His wife, Mary Craig Sinclair, has written “South- 
ern Belle,” largely her own story; but it is also Sin- 
clair’s, except that it tells too little about him. 


Mary Craig Sinclair, like Sinclair, chose an 
unusual life for a southerner. As he says in the fore- 
word, this southern belle “was to find herself one eve- 
ning seated across the dinner table from a cultivated 
colored gentleman. As the wife of a crusader, she 
was to find herself taking part in a public demonstra- 
tion on lower Broadway devised to tell John D. Rocke- 
feller how not to run his Colorado mines. In short, 
this southern belle gave up the moonlight and mag- 
nolias, the balls and the beaux, luxury and peace of 
mind, for poverty, danger and distress of mind.” 

Mrs. Sinclair gives us her story of “The Jungle,” 
the book about the stockyards that Sinclair said 


HARRY FLANNERY, AFL-CIO radio coordinator, as a Cali- 
fornia newspaperman followed Upton Sinclair’s career. 


Upton Sinclair, who made life busy for a Southern Belle. 
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by Harry Flannery 


“turned the stomachs of the American people but did 
not reach their hearts,” a comment that seemed sadly 
true at the time. She relates how the first edition of 
23,000 copies of “The Brass Check” was immediately 
scattered all over the country to avoid confiscation in 
case of a legal suit; how when the orders began to 
come in, no copies were available, the printer had no 
paper and Upton, always broke, needed $5,000 to 
purchase it. 


Her report on how some of her husband’s famous 
novels were written highlight the book, such as this 
passage on “The Jungle:” 


“He settled down in the stockyards district. 
Dressed in his usual cheap clothes and carrying a 
dinner pail, he could walk through any room in the 
plant without attracting attention; it would be assumed 
that he was a worker in some other department. He 
spent seven weeks studying every aspect of the industry 
and the district known as Back-of-the-Yards, where 
the workers lived. Every night he would return to his 
hotel room and make notes of what he had observed. 
One Sunday afternoon he followed a wedding party 
into the back room of a saloon; he sat against the wall 
and watched these Lithuanians who knew only a few 
words of English. The opening scene of his story be- 
gan to take shape, with these Lithuanians as his char- 
acters. He wrote this wedding scene in his mind, and 
when he was back on his farm at Princeton, he put 
it on paper—as he told me, sometimes blinded by his 
own tears. After the book was finished, Jack London 
wrote: ‘It is written with sweat and blood and groans 
and tears.’ ” 


The “Southern Belle” even walked picket lines. 
One of the most important was in front of the Rocke- 
feller offices following the Ludlow massacres. 


, 


“T was still a southerner,” she writes, “and had a 
horror of crowds, noise, uproar, and above all, of 
seeing my name in the newspapers.” 


But she walked that line, and she was arrested. It 
was a hard life. On his 70th birthday, Sinclair asked 
her if he had made her too unhappy. “No,” she re- 
plied, “but you have kept me too busy.” 


The nearest approach to a Sinclair biography is a 
book published this year by the University of Missouri 
Press. It’s “My Lifetime in Letters,” in which appear 
300 letters from the enormous number he has saved. 


“Southern Belle” is a reminder to American labor 
of how much it owes to Upton Sinclair. It whets the 
appetite for a Sinclair autobiography, his own story 
of the social history he helped make. 


Southern Belle, by Mary Craig Sinclair, Crown 
Publishers, Inc., New York 16; 407 pages; $5. 
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The Health Care 
‘Bible’ Stull 
Gathers Dust 


The best of modern medical care was brought 
to America’s veterans as a direct result of the energy 
and devotion with which Gen. Omar Bradley, Dr. 
Paul Hawley, and Dr. Paul Magnuson turned the 
medical department of the Veterans Administration 
upside down and inside out shortly after World War 
II. Those three fought. a good fight, they fought it 
well, and Dr. Magnuson tells their story well in “Ring 
the Night Bell.” 

“Congressmen for the first time in history began 
getting letters praising the conditions in our hospitals,” 
he writes, after describing how traditional regulations 
and procedures had been radically reformed to bring 
topnotch doctors and high quality medicine into the 
Veterans Administration. And then he comes to a 
truly remarkable conclusion: 

“In fact, we had so many enthusiasts for our brand 
of government medicine that I was scared for a while 
that we had . . . given aid and comfort to those who 
wanted to bring all medicine under government con- 
trol. But the fact was that what we had was not gov- 
ernment medicine or socialized medicine at all, but 
private medicine at its best, being practiced in govern- 
ment hospitals.” 


How did private medicine get into this? Through 
a very common semantic confusion. Dr. Magnuson 
suggests that there is no such thing as good govern- 
ment medicine, that when medical care provided by 
the government is good medical care it suddenly is 
transformed into private medicine. 

The Veterans Administration does provide govern- 
ment medicine, Veterans Administration doctors work 
for the government and they are providing good med- 
ical care. Dr. Magnuson produces plenty of evidence 
in his book that government medicine can be good as 
well as poor, and private medicine can be good med- 
icine and it can be poor medicine. 

How confusing the labels have become! Socialized 
medicine is clearly no longer a useful term for com- 
munication. It lost its original meaning some years 
ago, the victim of an American Medical Association 
campaign. 

But the concepts of government medicine and pri- 
vate medicine are being no more accurately used. 
Government medicine is medical care provided by doc- 
tors employed by the U.S. government, and private 
medicine is provided by doctors who are in business 
for themselves, or have a contractual arrangement 
with some non-governmental instituition such as a 
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health plan, a voluntary hospital, or a corporation like 
General Motors. 


Pres. Eisenhower gets government medicine and you 
and I get private medicine; unless, of course, you 
happen to be a merchant seaman, in the Army, or a 
veteran at a Veterans Hospital. Then you too get 
government medicine. 

Dr. Magnuson, in the course of a chock-full life, 
was a daring pioneer in repairing useless and tattered 
bones and limbs, bestowing on men and women, chil- 
dren and infants, the possibility of a productive life 
they might otherwise never have known. Time after 
time he performed surgical procedures which had had 
no precedents. 

His VA struggles were epic ones. And he had to 
brave the wrath of the AMA when he accepted Pres. 
Truman’s appointment to head up the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation. 

He concluded from that last episode that the trouble 
with the AMA “‘is that a small group gets control and 
uses the organization to advance its own special ideas. 
. .. If more of the disputes that come up in medicine 
were thrashed out with the average doctor, there would 
be fewer misunderstandings and the hierarchy in the 
American Medical Association would have a little 
more difficulty in directing policies for the whole pro- 
fession.” This is a sentiment which will surely meet 
sympathetic understanding from many readers. 


The Magnuson Commission performed a great 
service for the nation. The respected and distinguished 
group of citizens which made up the commission truly 
assessed the health needs of the American people and 
grappled constructively with how these needs could 
and should be met. 

Today, a look back over some of their recommen- 
dations, published late in 1952, serves as a reminder 
of how limited our progress of the last eight years 
has been. 

The commission’s recommendations could have 
formed the beginning of a vital and workable pro- 
gram to meet America’s health needs. 

Pres. Truman, receiving the commission’s report 
only a few weeks before his term ended, was not in a 
position to act on it. According to Dr. Magnuson, 
when Truman left office and had his desk cleared for 
his successor’s use, the only thing he left for Eisen- 
hower was the commission’s report, “Building Amer- 
ica’s Health,” five volumes strong, “lying face up on 
the desk, right in front of the presidential chair.” 

It’s difficult to determine to what use it was put 
if it remained in that office. Perhaps the President 
sent the bulky tomes over to his first Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, for Dr. Magnuson writes that some time later, 
Mrs. Hobby told him at a dinner party that “it had 
been her Bible ever since she had taken the job.” 

For this Administration it became the least-read 
“bible” in history. L. B. 

Ring the Night Bell by Paul B. Magnuson, Little 
Brown & Co., 376 pages. $5.00 
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